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II.—The Pontic Cities of Pompey the Great 


WILLIAM G. FLETCHER 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


This paper is summarized in the final paragraph. 


In dealing with the problem of Roman urbanization in 
general, the critic, in his search for motives underlying any 
such program on Rome’s part, is frequently inclined to turn 
to the Greek and Hellenistic periods, in which the manifold 
functions of the rós, or city, as a cultural, political, and 
economic entity were exploited to the full. As a result, we 
have been prone to accept the tempting conclusion that where 
a given principle has been discovered for the foundation of 
Greek and Hellenistic cities this principle should also naturally 
apply to similar activity on the part of Rome. To be specific, 
scholars with their eye upon a motive frequently underlying 
Hellenistic urbanization have been almost unanimous in de- 
claring that the paramount purpose Pompey had in mind in 
creating cities in Pontus was to civilize the provincials there 
by meáns of these supposed fine new centers of higher life 
and culture.! This notion is, of course, predicated upon the 
assumption that Pompey’s activity here was material, that is, 
that he actually built regular towns on the sites indicated in 
the literary sources as Pompeian róħes.? In view of this, it 

1 T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923), 
1.211; J. G. C. Anderson, Studia Pontica (Bruxelles, Lamertin, 1903), 1.51, 86; 
M. Rostovtzeff, Storia economica e sociale dell'impero romano (Firenze, “La 
Nuova Italia”, 1933), 57f.; (Pompey’s activity likened to the Hellenistic); 
J. A. R. Munro, “Roads in Pontus, Royal and Roman,” J.H.S. xx1 (1901), 61; 


M. Cary, ‘‘Pompey’s Settlement of the East,” in Cambridge Ancient History. 
Ix (1932), 396; etc. 

2 J. G. C. Anderson, op. cit. (see note 1), 92; J. S. Reid, The Municipalities 
of the Roman Empire (Cambridge, University Press, 1913), 371, 368f.; A. H. M. 
Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1937), 159f. Appian’s word éyeipas (Mith. 115), used of Pompey’s activity at 
Magnopolis, may be misleading. White, for example, in the Loeb translation 
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has been felt that a careful re-study of the evidence is warranted 
in order that we may arrive at some more exact conclusions 
regarding these Pontic cities of Pompey the Great. 

Strabo is our chief source for Pompey’s work in Pontus 
and we learn from him that in the interior of the former 
Mithridatic kingdom Pompey created no less than seven cities: 
Pompeiopolis, Neapolis, Amaseia, Magnopolis, Zela, Diospolis, 
and Megalopolis.’ The nature of these cities was anomalously 
enough non-urban, that is, with the single exception of 
Amaseia. In point of fact, they were village types. This is 
quite apparent from Strabo’s remarks. For example, in con- 
nection with Neapolis, Strabo says: ‘‘ He (Pompey) proclaimed 
the settlement at the village Phazemon a city and called it 
Neapolis.” 4 Similarly, an unnamed village on the Amnias 
river was, according to Strabo, ‘‘proclaimed’’ the city of 
Pompeiopolis.> The country seats of Mithridates at Cabeira 
and at Eupatoria, at the junction of the Lycus and the Iris 
rivers, became the cities Diospolis and Magnopolis respec- 
tively. The case of Eupatoria-Magnopolis deserves some 
special comment. Mithridates had originally built this as 
a combination rural retreat and fortress center. However, 
during the campaigns of Lucullus against the Pontic king, 
the place had capitulated to the Romans and for this act of 
treason Mithridates later completely destroyed it.” Still later, 
its re-erection was projected by that monarch and actually 


(London, William Heinemann, 1912), renders this as ‘“‘rebuilt.’’ It need not 
mean this at all (see Liddell and Scott, s.v.). In any case, Appian’s source 
regarding Eupatoria-Magnopolis is not trustworthy. For an example of this, 
note the geographical position he assigns the place (Mith. 78) and see W. 
Fabricius, Theophanes von Mytilene (Strassburg, J. H. Ed. Heitz [Heitz and 
Miindel], 1888), 5. 

3 Strabo x11.3.40, 38, 39, 30, 31, 37. Pompeiopolis is the modern Tash 
Köprü; Neapolis: Vezir Köprü; Megalopolis: Sivas; Zela: Zile; Diospolis: 
Niksar. 

4 XI1.3.38. Translation of H. L. Jones in the Loeb text (London, William 
Heinemann, 1928). 

5 x11.3.40. 

6 Strabo x11.3.30; Appian Mith. 78. 

7 Appian Mith. 115. 
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started, but the incident of Pompey’s invasion of the kingdom 
postponed the work. Thus Pompey, at the end of the war, 
found it quite incomplete.’ It is interesting to note that 
Strabo does not say that Pompey finished building the place. 
In fact, a careful reading of the Strabo passage will prove the 
reverse. This, then, is significant in that it shows a complete 
dis-interest, on Pompey’s part, in real urban form. In brief, 
it is probable that no buildings whatsoever were laid down by 
Pompey in any of these Pontic centers connected with his 
name. It is true that not a few important remains of what 
must have been imposing public buildings have been found 
on some of the sites of these Pompeian cities, but they all 
date from a later time and cannot be ascribed to this period 
of the Republic. Of course, the situation at Amaseia was 
somewhat different. This was the one 7é\s of Pompey which 
might really be said to possess true urban form. This, how- 
ever, it did not owe to Pompey. Amaseia had been, under the 
early kings, the royal capital and center of government for the 
kingdom. It had been endowed materially by them and 
adorned in the fashion of a regular Greek city. In addition, 
they had brought in many persons of Greek nationality to act 
as administrators, clerks, garrison commanders, and other 
officials in order to help them in the government of the realm.?° 
Here, then, was a regular róħıs in the material sense, already 
in existence long before Pompey’s advent in Pontus. 

8 Strabo x11.3.30. 

® The temple and buildings connected with the worship of Anaitis at Zela, 
and dating from very early times, must, of course, be excluded (cf. Strabo 
XI.8.4; x11.3.37 F. Cumont, Studia Pontica Bruxelles, Lamertin, 1906], 11.188ff.). 
For evidence for late buildings in the various communities see Anderson, op. cit. 
(see note 1), 76f.; Cumont, op. cit., 157, 165ff., 262; H. Barth, ‘‘ Reise von Trape- 
zunt,” in Petermann's. Geograph. Mittheil., Erginzungsheft 3 (Gotha, Justus 
Perthes, 1860). 

10 Strabo x.4.10. Strabo was of such immigrant Greek stock (x11.3.33). 
For the evidence for a Greek population in early times, see the inscriptions 
given by Cumont in Stud. Pont. (Bruxelles, Lamertin, 1910), 111. nos. 94, 95, 95a. 


For some of the urban characteristics of royal Amaseia, see Cumont, op. cit. 
(see note 9), 152ff. 
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Thus, the material aspects of Pompey’s cities show beyond 
reasonable doubt that Pompey, in creating the cities, was not 
moved by the desire to furnish the Pontic natives with elab- 
orate new municipal centers, built, actually, on the Greco- 
Roman model and serving as focal points and vital factors 
in a new Greco-Roman culture spread throughout Pontus. 
Therefore, it is hardly correct to associate with these Pontic 
cities a peculiarly social purpose of this sort. This is apparent 
instantly from a consideration of their material aspects and 
also from the fact that we find no colonization here, either in 
the technical sense of bringing in settlers from abroad or in a 
wider sense of amalgamating isolated groups within the pe- 
riphery into a new central town. When Strabo says that 
Pompey added territory and settlers to Eupatoria and called 
it Magnopolis,!! he does not mean that the latter place was 
formed by a synoecismos of the surrounding rural population. 
A consideration of this point brings us to a discussion of the 
real purpose of Pompey’s urbanizing policy in Pontus. 

A careful plotting on the map of the limits of the eleven 
moNtrecat 2 which Pompey organized in Pontus will reveal the 

11 x11.3.30. Jones, op. cit. (see note 2), 160, seems to have missed the point 
here, in saying that Pompey added fresh settlers to the town. Anderson’s 
statement (op. cit. [see note 1], 34, note 3 and 88ff.), that Neapolis was formed 
by ovvoxicyués is without foundation. The idea is neither expressed nor implied 
in the Strabo passage. His theory that the one place in question could not 
have had the four names, Phazemon (Strabo x11.3.38), Neoclaudiopolis (Rev. 
des Et. Gr. xiv [1901], 26ff.; 7.G.R. 111.139), Andrapa (Ptolemy v.4.4), and Nea- 
polis (Strabo ibid.) is not convincing. It is quite possible that these four names 
referred to the same place. The Strabo passage (x1I.3.38) shows that Neapolis 
was identical with Phazemon (cf. Cumont, op. cit. [see note 10], 73) and the 
inscription, published in Rev. des Et. Gr. x1v (1901), 26ff., establishes the identity 
of Neapolis and Neoclaudiopolis. The identity of Andrapa-Neoclaudiopolis 
is proven by Ptolemy v.4.4. See also H. Gregoire, “Voyage dans le Pont, et 
en Cappodoce,”’ B.C.H. xxxt (1909), 14; Jones, op. cit. (see note 2), 423, 
note 25. Moreover, it has long been realized that the passage of Strabo cannot 
be rendered properly without the insertion of wé\uv which Anderson wishes to 
leave out (op. cit. [see note 1], 93, note 2). See the text of Meineke (Teubner). 
Strabo’s use of cuvouxicas in connection with Zela (x1.8.4) probably means that 
he united the sacred serfs together within the temple precinct. 


12 Of the eleven zoXuretac into which Pompey divided the greater part of the 
Pontic kingdom (Strabo x11.3.1), we know definitely that Pompeiopolis (Strabo 
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fact that they were all co-terminous, each with others, and 
that their combined areas accounted for all of the former 
Pontic territory with the exception, of course, of those dis- 
tricts bestowed by Pompey upon deserving princes," and the 
priestly principality of Comana ™ in the interior, which was 
retained in Pompey’s organization. Magnopolitis, or the terri- 
tory of Magnopolis, extended in the south to the territory of 
Amaseia and to that of Diospolis, which in turn extended in 
the east to the boundary of the province.” The territory of 
Megalopolis in the west was bounded by the territory of Zela, 
and in the east and south it extended to the limits of the 
province.! The territory of Amaseia reached southward as 


x11.3.40), Neapolis (Strabo x11.3.38), Zela, Megalopolis (Strabo x11.3.37), 
Diospolis (Strabo x11.3.31), and Magnopolis (Strabo x11.3.30) were included. 
It is further agreed that Amisus, Sinope, and Amastris were among the eleven. 
To these must also be added Amaseia. See Strabo’s remark in x11.3.39: 5607 
ôt kai 7 ’Auacera Baordedor and Jones, op. cit. (see note 2), 422, note 20. Nico- 
polis cannot be included as it did not lie within the provincial area (see J. G. C. 
Anderson, ‘‘Two Anatolian Notes,’’ in Anatolian Studies Presented to William 
Hepburn Buckler [Manchester University Press, 1939], 5). The only other 
likely choice is Heraclea which was in the province and the only other really 
important city of the coast. Cf. Strabo x11.3.2, 3.6; Holmes, oP. cit. (see note 1), 
434f. Jones’ choice of Abonuteichos (op. cit. [see note 2], 159) as one of the 
coastal cities included among the eleven would seem to be ruled out by Strabo’s 
reference to it as roNixmoy (x11.3.10). Tieium, which B. Niese (‘‘Straboniana,’’ 
Rheinisches Museum für Philologie xxxvi [1883], 581) wishes to include, was 
probably in the territory of Heraclea. Cf. Memnon, Fragmenta, in C. and T. 
Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, i (Paris, Didot, n. d.), XVI, XXVII 
and see note 24. 

13 Colchis was given to Aristarchus, Appian Mith. 114; B. V. Head, Historia 
Numorum? (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911), 496. Deiotarus received the parts 
toward Armenia, i.e., the districts round Pharnacia and the region of Trapezus 
and in addition the western half of Gazelonitis. Cf. Strabo xI1.3.13, 3.1. 

14 Comana was allotted to Archelaus. Cf. Strabo x11.3.34. 

1 Its territory seems to have been the basin formed by an Original lake. 
Cf. Anderson, op. cit. (see note 1), 56, 54; Strabo X11.3.30; Jones, op. cit. (see 
note 2), 160; W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia 
(London, John Murray, 1842), 1.342f.; Cumont, op. cit. (see note 9), 271; op. cit. 
(see note 10), p. 148. 

lë Strabo x11.3.37; Cumont, op. cit. (see note 10), p. 242. Carana was 
formerly in the territory of Megalopolis but upon the death of Ateporix a new 
civitas with Carana—re-named Sebastopolis—as its head was formed. The 
boundary between Megalopolis and Zela here would be the modern Devedji-Dagh. 
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far as the territory of Zela and the Galatian Trocmi. In the 
west it terminated at the Halys river, the western boundary 
of the province at this point. In the northeast we have men- 
tioned its contiguity with Magnopolitis. To the direct east 
it was separated from Comana by a low range of mountains. 
In the northwest it adjoined the territory of Neapolis.” The 
latter district (i.e., of Neapolis) was bounded in the north by 
the territory of Amisus and Gazelonitis, the district granted 
to Deiotarus. The limit of its western extension was the 
Halys river, the provincial boundary here. In the east it 
was coincident with the territory of Magnopolis.!® Zela’s 
territorial contiguity with Amaseia in the north and Megalo- 
polis in the southeast has been mentioned.!® The eastern 
portion of the territory of Pompeiopolis was washed by the 
Halys river, on the other side of which lay Gazelonitis and 
the northwest tip of the territory of Amaseia. In the south- 
west it extended to the boundary of the province.?® Of the 
great coastal cities, Amisus’ large territory in the east extended 
along the coast, approximately, to the Genetes promontory, 
the boundary of the province at this point. Its southern 
frontier with Neapolis has been discussed. In the west it 
adjoined Gazelonitis, lying between it and the Halys.” Be- 
yond the Halys, lay the territory of Sinope which extended 
southward to the territory of Pompeiopolis.” The territories 
of Amastris and Sinope were probably co-terminous.”* Since 
Heraclea’s district probably included Tieium, but a few miles 

17 Strabo x11.3.39; Anderson, op. cit. (see note 12), 4; Strabo x11.3.38; Cumont, 
op. cit. (see note 10), p. 148f.; op. cit. (see note 9), 144; Anderson, op. cit. (see 
note 1), 99f.; Pliny, N.H. v1.3.3.8. 

18 Strabo x11.3.38, 3.9; Anderson, op. cit. (see note 1), 93, 53; Cumont, op. cit. 
(see note 9), 125; F. Cumont, ‘‘Un Serment de Fidélité à l'Empereur Auguste,”’ 
Rev. des Et. Gr. xıv (1901), 33ff. 

19 Strabo x11.3.39, 3.13; Cumont, op. cit. (see note 10), p. 242. 

20 Strabo x11.3.40; Cumont, op. cit. (see note 10), p. 148. 

2 Strabo x11.3.13-16; Anderson, op. cit. (see note 12), 5; Cumont, op. cit. 
(see note 10), p. 26; Plut. Luc. 19. 


22 Strabo XII.3.12, 3.40; Pliny N.H. vi.2.2.5. 
23 Strabo x11.3.10. 
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from Amastris, it is quite likely that the territories of these 
two great coastal towns were contiguous. In the west along 
the coast, Heraclea’s limit was the boundary of the old Pontic 
state.” 

These geographical data are significant and the reason for 
the division of the Pontic territory in this way is not far to 
seek. Pompey’s purpose was to divide the great portion of 
the Pontic kingdom, which was united with Bithynia to form 
the new province Bithynia-Pontus, into self-governing dis- 
tricts, each with a capital center and a carefully delimited 
territory. This was the Roman civitas or, roughly, county 
with its county-seat. The four great coastal cities in the 
north along the Euxine were already available as potential 
capital centers for outlying territoria, and all that was neces- 
sary for Pompey to do here was to assign them districts. In 
the comparatively city-less interior,* however, a more complete 
organization was necessary. Here capital centers had to be 
designated, endowed with an urban constitution, and territoria 
organized about them. Thus, when Strabo says that Pompey 
added territory and settlers to Magnopolis, he does not, I 
think, mean that he colonized it. He means that Pompey 
was merely organizing villagers into a definite district about 
Magnopolis, with it as the capital center. The new capitals 
selected—that is, the new cities—were, as we have said, 
almost exclusively villatic habitations which were re-named, 


2t Strabo (x11.3.8) describes Tieium as zodixvovy. Thus it would seem 
logical to assume that it was not considered an important center in Pompey’s 
organization and was placed under the jurisdiction of one of the larger seacoast 
cities. It had formerly belonged to Heraclea (Memnon XVI, XXVII) and it is 
quite probable that it was placed under the administration of this city. See 
also Anderson, op. cit. (see note 12), 4f. 

* Pompey made a similar division in the former kingdom of Bithynia. 

2 The supposed municipal coinage in Pontus under Mithridates was but an 
empty show of Hellenism since, with the exception of the coastal cities, the 
“cities” whose names appear on the coins were mere fortified places of refuge, 
e.g. Gazioura, Pimolisa, Taulara. Cf. Strabo x11.3.15, 3.39-40; Appian Mith. 
115; Plut. Luc. 19; W. H. Waddington—E. Babelon—Th. Reinach, Recueil 
Général des Monnaies Grecques d’Asie Mineure (Paris, Leroux, 1925), 12.112, 146, 
193. 
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and these included Pompeiopolis, Neapolis, Magnopolis, Zela, 
Diospolis, Megalopolis, and Amaseia. It should be noted, 
however, that the name ‘“‘city ” as applied here did not connote, 
in the legalistic sense, only the new capital center but also 
embraced the wide territory drawn around this. Moreover, 
the citizen-body of these new 7éAes included the folk residing 
in exactly this area. In the new capitals, the ôĵuos met and 
the senate sat for deliberative action. The Lex Pompeia, the 
charter for the new province, we know, defined the age limit 
for persons among the citizenry elected to office, the conditions 
under which new citizens might be enrolled in the several 
civitates, and specified the conditions under which senators 
could be struck from the rolls by the censor.’ 

This system of local government was the Roman idea in 
contrast to the oriental, and was based on Rome's experience 
with provincials in the West, particularly in Spain. Here, 
Rome found tribal cantons which had grown up naturally 
and in which the village folk participated in their own govern- 
ment. By adopting these outright into her provincial system, 
Rome relieved herself of the burden of direct government. In 
organizing Pontus, it was such autonomous districts that 
Pompey had in mind and to this end we may attribute pri- 
marily his urbanizing activity here. Such an organization 
provided, in the person of the local magistrates, responsible 
persons with whom Rome could deal, and, moreover, under 
Pompey’s arrangements, it provided, again, in the person of 
the local magistrates, effective machinery for the collection 
of the tribute due Rome from the respective districts under 
their jurisdiction. Next to the problem of administration, 
provision for an efficient, steady collection of the tribute from 
the provinces was of vital importance to Rome. Pompey’s 
scheme for tribute-collection in the new districts represented 
a happy compromise between the old Gracchan system of 
direct collection by the publicani (which, during the previous 


27 Pliny Ep. ad Trai. 79, 80, 112, 113, 114, 115. 
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half century or more, had almost ruined Asia 28) and a system 
whereby these Roman financial interests would be excluded 
entirely from the eastern investment market. Under Pom- 
pey’s new plan, the local magistrates were to be directly 
responsible for the collection of the tribute from their own 
districts. The amounts to be collected were not set at any 
fixed sum; rather, the publicani struck contracts with the 
local authorities in each civitas for the amounts to be collected 
and turned over to them. Cicero, for instance, writes to 
Silius, the propraetor of Bithynia-Pontus, asking him to aid 
his friend, Terentius Hispo, a promagister of the company col- 
lecting the scriptura or pasture tax in the province, in com- 
pleting the contracts with the civitates.” 

Pompey’s municipalization of the Pontic territory has an 
important bearing upon certain economic problems which 
have recently been called into question. Only a few years ago 
the theory 3° put forward to explain the existence of large 
imperial estates in Asia, and the one generally accepted was 
that the Romans, usually, in taking over eastern kingdoms as 
provinces during the Republic, declared the land which had 
been in the possession of the kings, that is, the personal as 
well as the crown property, public land of the State. Since 
the village folk on the crown property had formerly been 
organized on a feudal basis—in keeping with the oriental 
theory of state ownership of the extra-territorial land and the 
people on it—it was further supposed that Rome merely 
assumed the position of the former monarch here and these 
village folk continued to be serfs on the land. These pre- 


28 An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933-1938), 1.342ff.; 1v.512. 

29 Cic. ad Fam. x111.65.1; de Prov. Cons. 10. 

3 W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asta Minor (London, John Murray, 
1890), 178ff.; Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895- 
1897), 1.1.275ff.; Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces (Aberdeen University 
Studies xx, 1906), 305ff.; M. I. Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Geschichte des römischen Kolo- 
nates,” Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Beiheft 1 (1910), 240ff.; op. cit. (see note 1), 
299ff.; “Pontus, Bithynia, and the Bosporus,” Annals of the British School at 
Athens xxi1 (1916—1917: 1917-1918), 1ff. 
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sumably public lands, according to the same theory, were later 
annexed by Antony along with the proceeds of the proscrip- 
tions; the whole then passed from Antony to Augustus and, 
with the later additions of the royal lands of Galatia, Paphla- 
gonia, and Cappodocia, formed the basis of the large and 
numerous imperial domains of the late second and third cen- 
turies A.D. Tenney Frank *! questioned the theory and more 
recently it has been successfully challenged by Broughton. 
His evidence for Roman landholding in Asia Minor in general 
has shown that land acquired in Asia during the Republic by 
native Romans was not originally ager publicus, purchased 
from the State, but was acquired through ordinary business 
relations of Romans with native Asiatics; that the slight 
evidence for Antonian activity can be explained by the pro- 
scriptions and the resulting confiscations of private property; 
that the holdings of Augustus were very small at first, but, 
through inheritance by him and by succeeding emperors, they 
became by the time of Nero, who was sole heir of the Julio- 
Claudians, more considerable and were further increased by 
Nero’s confiscations. These properties under the Flavians 
became fiscal lands, but evidence for widely extended imperial 
estates begins only in the second century. After the Antonines 
these were increased by the huge confiscations of Septimius 
Severus upon his defeat of Niger. Thus, the large imperial 
estates of the third century cannot be traced directly to land 
which was originally, under the Republic, ager publicus. The 
negative value of this general evidence is important in that it 
shows that Rome did not claim the former eastern crown lands 
as state property. Had such lands been made public, there 
could possibly be some ground for assuming that the status of 
the village folk on them might remain that of serfs. 
Broughton, moreover, has shown, regarding the evidence 
adduced specifically for Pontus in support of the theory in 
31 “Dominium in Solo Provinciali and Ager Publicus.” J.R.S. xvi (1927), 


141ff. 
32 “Roman Landholding in Asia Minor,” T.A.P.A. LXV (1934), 207ff. 
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question, that the agri regit Mithridatis qui in Ponto fuerunt, 
which Cicero, in his speech on the Rullan Bill, includes in 
the list of Roman public lands, do not mean former xwpa 
Baowsky, i.e., crown land, any more than do the agri regiz 
Attalict in Cherroneso or the royal lands in Macedon, men- 
tioned in the same passage.’ What they designate are the 
erstwhile personal estates and private properties of the kings. 
In short, he has shown, largely on the basis of epigraphical 
evidence, that the theory of a state claim to the former crown 
lands in the East is untenable. The geographical data avail- 
able regarding Pompey’s new communities indicate conclu- 
sively that the former crown lands of Pontus, under Pompey’s 
arrangements, did not become state lands over which Rome 
exercised the role of the old kings, but rather became part of 
the territories of the new municipalities. These data show 
that the new civitates embraced all the Pontic kingdom with 
the exception of the small portion given to vassal princes, and 
the priestly state of Comana. It then naturally follows from 
this that Pompey, in his organization of the kingdom into 
municipal units, involving urban status and local autonomy 
for the residents, recognized their title to the land which 
they occupied and tacitly implied that serfdom was no longer 
to be considered as the basis of organization for the agri- 
cultural village folk. This is a fact of real significance in 
connection with Pompey’s urbanizing activity in Pontus. 
Serfdom, in fact, was a condition with which the Roman 
administrators of the period were not entirely familiar and 
which had no real place in Roman law. Moreover, the 
Romans had been accustomed to dealing with free men in the 
provinces in the West—men whom they could enroll as auxil- 
iaries in free armies—and it is quite unlikely that upon the 
formation of a new province they should recognize a system 


33 17,50. 

34 Broughton, loc. cit. (see note 32), 212; see also Livy xxxvu11.39. 

3 On the previous status of the village folk in Pontus see Ec. Survey etc. 
(see note 28), 1v.635f.; E. Meyer, Geschichte des Königreichs Pontos (Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1879), 17f. 
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which was incompatible with the social conditions and ad- 
ministrative precedents with which they were familiar. 

It has been suggested that Antony’s rearrangements of 
Pompey’s organization of the province, about the year 39 B.C., 
whereby these Pontic cities were handed over to kings to 
govern, were prompted by the feeling that the cities had 
been premature and the inhabitants unfit to conduct their 
own affairs.’ But, if this be true, why were Amisus and 
Heraclea, two of the old, flourishing, Greek polities on the 
coast, given over to kings, and why did Amaseia, a city of 
preponderantly immigrant Greek population, share the same 
fate? 88 Perhaps there has been an inclination to view this 
reorganization in a too limited perspective; and too little 
notice has been given to some factors which loom in the imme- 
diate background. For example, it was within the very nature 
of the case that Caesar *® and his cohort could have little 
regard for the exploits and accomplishments of Pompey, and, 
had not the days after Zela been so hectic, it is not unlikely 
that Caesar himself would have materially modified Pompey’s 
organization. Moreover, the fact that Antony fancied him- 
self as the eastern autocrat after the settlement at Brundisium 
is well-known, and his scheme of surrounding himself with a 
court of client-princes is quite in keeping with his own deport- 
ment. Moreover, he probably felt that, after the ruinous 
exactions of Pharnaces, Caesar, and the liberators in Pontus, 
as well as in the rest of Asia Minor, he could more readily 
collect the needed tribute from the hands of vassals dependent 
upon himself than from the civil magistrates of Pompey’s 
organization. It is further stated “! that the prudence of 
Antony’s rearrangements in Pontus is evidenced by the fact 
that Augustus after Actium left them substantially intact. 


36 These are given by Jones, op. cit. (see note 2), 16/7ff. 
37 Cf. Anderson, op. cit. (see note 12), 6f. 

38 Strabo x11.3.14, 3.6, 3.39. 

39 Cf. Plut. Pomp. 25.4. 

40 Cf. Appian B.C. v.75. 

41 By Anderson, op. cit. (see note 12), 7. 
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But this action ought to be considered in conjunction with 
the general policy of Augustus in the East in the first years 
subsequent to 31 B.c. The Civil Wars had torn and ravaged 
the East for the better part of twenty years and the countries 
cried out for peace. When it finally came after Actium, the 
great problem facing Augustus was economic in character and 
not primarily political. As long as the internal political 
organization of the different regions was not likely to hinder 
the normal and natural processes of economic recovery, this 
organization was, for the moment, left intact.42 The Pontic 
appointees of Antony were, on the whole, reliable and thus 
they were for the time retained; but they were later abandoned 
in favor of the municipal organization as originally carried out 
by Pompey. 

We have endeavored to discuss the Pontic cities of Pompey 
in respect to their nature, their purpose and functions, and 
their significance. In brief summary, it might be said that 
their origin was due chiefly to administrative and financial 
considerations and was not predicated upon cultural motives; 
that, on this latter account, they were by nature non-urban; 
and finally, that a most significant corollary of their creation 
was the disappearance of serfdom in the greater part of the 
old Pontic kingdom. 


42 An exception, of course, is made for the expulsion of Straton from Amisus 
(Strabo x11.3.14) and Adiatorix from Heraclea (Strabo x11.3.6). 


